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ADVERTISING -- I980 


Lee Fondren, station manager and director of sales at 
radio station KLZ, Denver, Colo., has given this talk 
to many clubs, advertising associations, and journalism 
classes. The most recent presentation was during Journal- 
ism Week at the School of Journalism, University of 
Missouri, in May 1961. 


This afternoon, I would like to invite you to project 
yourselves almost twenty years into the future. Imagine 
that you are attending a meeting in 1980 which is not a 
regular session of Journalism Week at the University 
of Missouri. In 1980, it is a meeting of old-timers — 
business men and women who remember when adver- 
tising was considered an integral part of our nation’s 
economy. The purpose of this meeting — in 1980 — is 
to formulate plans for contacting our senators and 
congressmen in Washington to see if we can get adver- 
tising made legal again. for, you see, in 1980, advertising 
as such has disappeared from these United States. It has 
become against the law for any one to advertise in any 
shape, form, or fashion. 

Some of the esteemed senators and congressmen 
we're going to see have been in office an awfully long 
time — probably due in part at least to the fact that men 
and women wishing to oppose them at the polls were 
unable to get the attention of the public, since no adver- 


tising was allowed. The citizens simply voted for the - 


names they remembered. A distinguished man by the 
name of Earl English has gathered us in this room for 
today’s meeting. Many of you remember that Earl once 
had the distinction of being dean of the School of Jour- 
nalism right here at the University of Missouri — before 
the University dropped such courses — and that he and 
professors working with him used to teach that well 
planned and tastefully presented advertising in all 
media could sell goods and services for all types of 
businessés? , 

Because I had been a national vice president of a 
now-defunct association called the Advertising Federa- 
tion of America and had worked with advertisers all 

over the country, Earl asked me to come share some 
thoughts with you today. Some of you may remember, 
too, that before government restrictions made it impos- 
sible for private citizens to operate broadcast stations, 
I had had a job as station manager of a commercial 
‘radio station in Denver, Colorado. It is a pleasure for 
me to come to Columbia now in 1980 and visit with you. 

Of course I arrived in Columbia last night on a gov- 
ernment subsidized plane of the same type that a firm 
called Ozark Air Lines used to fly when it was in busi- 
ness. The cab I rode in from the airport still looks like 
the ones we used to hear advertised as Campus Cabs. The 


driver remembered where the hotel I mentioned was, 
though long since the sign proclaiming it as the Daniel 
Boone Hotel had been removed — since the appearance 
of such a sign obviously was advertising. 

I realize that you men and women were called on the 
phone and asked to come to this meeting, for of course 
there is no such thing as mailing a bulletin — that would 
be advertising — and the remaining radio and tv station 
and newspapers in this area carry no announcements 
pertaining to advertising. I understand that it was quite 
a job to phone you, too, since the phone directories are 
becoming dog-eared, since yellow pages were banned 
years ago and they don’t bring the listings up to date as 
often as before. I appreciate your coming. 


How Advertising Journeyed to Oblivion 


Now let’s review this matter. How could the whole 
business of advertising become a thing of history — the 
business which as late as 1961 was a 12 billion dollar plus 
industry, credited with (among other things) selling the 
American public almost 7 million new automobiles in a 
single year, not to mention the turn-over of another 12 
million used cars in the same period of time. How could 
something in which one big food advertiser spent over 
110 millions of dollars in one year to sell the company’s 
products become obsolete? What whipped this industry 
which demonstrated that for every single dollar spent in 
advertising the government realized seven dollars in taxes 
on the sale of the products advertised by that dollar? 
How could it fold? 

Perhaps, in retrospect, now in 1980, we can chart this 
journey into oblivion. It all began when the American 
public started accepting the idea of “big brother” think- 
ing in federal and state government, when that same 
public was sold (ironically by a form of advertising 
itself) that people who did advertise had sort of an 
ulterior motive, that most advertising was intended to 
trick us into buying things we really didn’t need, and 
that that hard to define — hard to identify by name — 
small group called “the government” knew how to put a 
stop to this unscrupulous practice of creating wants for 
things we didn’t need, and that the mysterious “they” 
could solve all our problems in this area if we just let 
them pass laws and issue rulings to put those advertising 
people in their places. 

Probably the first such actions included the local and 
state legislation which restricted the right of merchants 
to advertise in certain specified ways or at prices below 
manufacturer’s list prices. These so-called “fair trade” 
laws, the supporters claimed, would “protect” business 
men against unfair competition, with no mention of the 
fact that this cut out the free enterprise element of com- 
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petition based on wise operation and buying in quantity 
to enable the merchants to save the consumer money on 
what he bought. Then, in other cases, such items as 
making it against the law to advertise the price of eye- 
glasses if you were an optometrist, a law which prohibited 
advertising of any kind of funeral homes, and another 
law which made it impossible for realtors to use radio 
and tv to sell their homes, then the bigger and more 
sweeping so-called “public interest” reform legislation 
which saw the federal government enter the picture. 

The first incident of this nature was when the federal 
government actually paid bonus millions of dollars to 
states where it was prohibited to erect outdoor posters 
along certain highways. 

Then, there were the more vicious and all-embracing 
bits of legislation passed to cripple the entire industry, 
such as the Baltimore tax on all advertising. 

That one was repealed but in later years the loop- 
holes were found and it was reinstated. Not only that, but 
other communities followed suit and soon advertisers 
found it economically unwise to pay the necessary addi- 
tional costs every step of the way. Agencies had to up 
their costs to the clients to pay the rising prices — includ- 
ing those of the printers and engravers and film and tape 
people, since all were taxed on their production which 
wound up as advertising. 

The federal government agencies came into the pic- 
ture in this field, too, with restrictive directives issued as 
law — such as the one from the Internal Revenue Service 
which made it no longer possible to deduct from income 
taxes the cost of advertising done by privately-owned 
public utilities. This, when all those companies were doing 
was defending themselves against their biggest com- 
petitor, which just happened to be the United States gov- 
ernment with its TVA-type power projects. 

Senators and congressmen were quoted as_ being 
against certain industries for what they called “planned 
obsolescence” in manufacturing and advertising. Hun- 
dreds of bills were introduced in state and national leg- 
islatures to tax and restrict advertising, which cut further 
into the profit of media and hampered them in maintain- 
ing quality of broadcast and printed matter. 


‘Gradual Abdication of Responsibility’ 


It wasn’t a case of suddenly no advertising permitted 
— rather a creeping paralysis in the will of the American 
public to run its own affairs and a gradual abdication of 
responsibility of supporting businesses which made our 
economy what it was, a growing tendency to feel that 
maybe the Vance Packards and the Arthur Schlesingers 
were right when they said advertising caused waste and 
that a controlled economy was what we needed, that we 
should divert spending from private channels to public 
channels and tax all forms of advertising to get the 
money needed for such worthy causes as federal aid to 
education and the needy aged citizens. 

At first, nobody paid much attention to it, that is, 
except those who were being hurt. And even then some 
of them didn’t grasp what was really happening. You 
remember that the outdoor advertising people got the 
first bad blow and that even after restrictive legislation 
was introduced they failed to rally and before they knew 
it the garden clubs ladies had won the fight on the federal 
level. And what about the rest of advertising’s people on 
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this matter? Well, sorry to say, broadcasters, publishers, 
and direct-mail folk, for the most part, said “Oh well, 
billboards do mess up our scenery, and besides, those 
budgets which had been going to outdoor will now be- 
come available to the rest of us; so, in a way, the amount 
of money spent on advertising hasn’t really been cut, just 
re-routed, and we may make another buck out of it.” 

Then, late in 1959, came the television quiz shows 
scandals, followed closely by disclosure of payola in 
radio (involving some recording companies and disk 
jockeys). This started a ball rolling which the do-gooders 
and advertising-haters never let stop! You remember 
how almost eagerly law makers jumped on this situation 
to court the favor of supposedly outraged constituents 
back home and started grinding out legislation to put 
radio, tv, and even advertising agency people in their 
places. Yes, and soon the advertisers themselves, and 
before it was over, even employees of individual stations 
and agencies were all covered by what amounted .to a 
blanket indictment of fraud and wrong-doing. Broad- 
casting networks were not immune, either, and soon, 
found themselves licensed and held accountable for pro- 
gram as well as advertising material fed by them to their 
afhliated stations. Everybody got into the act, whether 
or not he wished to be included. 

Compared to the billboard fracas, the attack on broad- 
casting was a full-scale war. For this time the Federal 
Trade Commission came into the act with almost im- 
possible restrictions on lengthy wordings of explanation 
of every claim made in an ad, and the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission was called up on the red carpet of 
Senate investigations to explain why it had not used 
powers (which actually the Commission members felt 
they did not have) —to control programming on radio 
and tv stations. It was no longer a question, for example, 
of the FCC issuing licenses to run broadcasting stations 
“in the public interest, convenience, and necessity” — 
now it was a case of why didn’t the commissioners do 
the thinking for the millions of people who listened to 
those stations and decide for them whether they’d hear 
and see more or fewer westerns — one or a dozen private 
eye shows a week — and finally how about programs of 
a cultural nature? 

This last one was the actual bombshell which made 
the first lesion in the wall of financial stability of tele- 
vision — when the man who was FCC chairman at the 
time suggested that the big networks and their stations 
give up so much prime time each week to so-called cul- 
tural and educational programming. This giant step 
toward controlling what the public should be permitted 
to see and hear on the air came from the sessions on 
Capitol Hill where various groups ranging from the PTA 
to the Council of Churches were invited to help the 
government agencies clean up television and radio, then 
clean up all advertising, even to eliminate it, it seemed, 
for the “public good.” 

As you know, the broadcasters went along with these 
requests and for a while it worked fine, until one day the 
balance was lost and between the increasing demands 
for more and more free time for culture and the pressure 
to reduce the number of commercials on the air, there 
wasn’t enough money from commercial time left to sup- 
port the good education features. 

Most of us failed to see in these developments the 
foretelling of things to come for all mass media — the 


indication that what was happening to broadcasting 


could and would happen to newspapers, magazines, and 
other facets of advertising and marketing. No one, ap- 
parently, realized that the kind of editorial matter and 
the nature and number and size of ads in those news- 
papers and magazines could and would be controlled in 
later years. 


Most people had lost sight of what had started out 
to be a justified movement to insist on truth in advertis- 
ing and iruth in programming. Now it was hell bent for 
leather to pass laws to restrict, to straight-jacket the im- 
agination of broadcasters, advertising agencies, and even 
business men who wanted to advertise. 

It seemed that one of the purposes was to sidestep 
the guarantee of freedom of speech found in the first 
amendment to our constitution — to say that freedom of 


speech applied to everything but advertising. 


Powerful Stimulant of ‘the Good Life’ Lost 


If total destruction of advertising as we knew it was 
not the goal, then whittling away at its foundations must 
have been; and it mattered not whether those arteries of 
advertising were severed or punctured, the life blood ran 
out just the same, and America was losing one of the 
most powerful stimulants of the good life we enjoyed — 
the whetting of the appetite of the buying public. 

No decent person in advertising and marketing — 
and they are far in the majority — ever objected to main- 
taining truth in advertising. But the need for truth was 
stressed so much and in so many differently worded ut- 
terances that advertising agencies and clients alike be- 
came afraid of their own shadows when it came to copy 
angles and demonstration ads. One big agency felt com- 
pelled to buy full page ads in key papers throughout the 
country to ask the Federal Trade Commission for clearly 
defined rules by which to operate. What had been con- 
sidered television’s greatest advantage over radio and 
even print — sight, sound, and motion — now became a 


cup of hemlock, for was it really what the commercial’ 


made it out to be? 
Was the icing on a cake really icing or shaving cream 
which photographed better; did the razor really shave a 


piece of sandpaper? 


Carried over into radio, did the sound of a forest fire 
really come from burning evergreens or was it some 
clever sound effects man wrinkling cellophane to sell you 
on Smokey the Bear? 

Some of the print people said “Well, it was a shame 
the public had been deceived by the quiz shows and rolled 
down automobile windows . . . that those disk jockeys 
who took all that payola money were near-criminal . 


_and that maybe advertisers ought to stick with the medium 


with the lasting impression — print — and rubbed their 
hands in anticipation of greater budgets for themselves. 
That is, they did until the search for the 100-per-cent-for- 
real-truth-in-advertising pitch put its spotlight on maga- 
zines and newspapers and asked such questions as “was 
that cool looking glen in the picture really where a boy 
and a girl smoked a certain menthol cigarette, or just a 
rear screen projection with the models snapped in front 
of it: for effect? And how about the tatooed hands of 
rugged looking men in four-color ads — were they really 
tatooed as pictured or did that tatoo stuff come off with 
the nicotine stain when the model washed his hands 


efter the picture was taken?” 

Before long, patiently built reputations of legitimately 
run businesses suffered when suspicion was cast on even 
their trade-marks. For example, was there really a Betty 
Crocker, a Mrs. Tucker, or a Reddy Kilowatt? Or was 
this just a trick to make the public remember a particular . 
brand of merchandise or service? And if it was, wasn’t 
this unfair to the competitor who didn’t have these myth- 
ical people to help him sell? 

The heads of government regulatory agencies found 
themselves with so much power that it frightened even 
them, and, what’s worse, they discovered that in some 
cases one regulatory agency had powers to regulate 
another regulatory agency! The confusion got so bad 
that in 1961, after a change in administrations, a special 
assistant to the President was appointed to investigate 
the investigators and regulate the regulators, so to speak, 
and before long, Congress bowed to the pressure and 
those regulatory powers were no longer left to a matter 
of interpretation — they were spelled out in the form of 
new laws, and the agencies involved were held account- 
able for enforcing these new laws. 


Ads No Longer Just Competitive, But Defensive 


Ads, whether print or broadcast or outdoor, no long- 
er were just competitive to sell products and services. 
They were defensive and pointed the finger at other man- 
ufacturers’ claims when FTC said there had been mis- 
representation in a given field. 

That is, those ads were like that until one day the 
American public awakened to the silence they’d created 
through legislation; they no longer had to count the 
golden eggs of free enterprise profits —they’d killed the 
goose that laid them. Advertising was dead. The age of 
the huckster, the status seekers, the gentle persuaders, the 
waste makers, as those who helped make better living 
through news of new products and improved services had 
been called in best selling books, was over and done with. 

Restrictive legislation from taxes to censorship had 
made it increasingly difficult for broadcasters to operate 
their stations at a profit and so they had turned in their 
licenses to the FCC by the thousands . . . and those still 
on the air had taken the easy way out and accepted gov- 
ernment subsidy and the resulting bland diet of govern- 
ment newscasts and programming. 

Newspapers, too, had felt the pinch and had to sub- 
mit to new laws which spelled out for example just how 
much advertising could be run in a given paper in relation 
to the editorial content. The publishers of both newspapers 
and magazines found themselves running page after page 
of “public interest” articles by various government offi- 
cials in place of their own locally inspired and knowledge- 
able editorials. Newspapers could no longer afford over- 
seas, national, or even local reporters and feature writers, 
and soon began running boiler-plated features fed from 
Washington. 

Direct mail advertising had been whipped by a series 
of encroaching laws raising rates for all but personal and 
business correspondence type mail and making it eco- 
nomically impractical for advertisers to pay the increased 
costs involved. The public had gradually bought the idea 
that advertising matter sent through the mails was junk 
mail — slowed down delivery of other mail and in gen- 
eral burdened the taxpayer — until finally it was illegal 
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to send a printed piece of advertising to a householder 
who had not requested it in writing . . . and so direct 
mail was gone. Oh, it was legal to mail periodicals con- 
taining no advertising, but even Reader’s Digest had 
found that it couldn’t continue to pay out on that basis 
and as early as 1958 had turned to selling space before 
the laws reversed that practice. 

Remembrance advertising, or specialty advertising, 
was a thing of the past, too, since somewhere along the 
line some group sold the idea that having a firm’s name 
imprinted on a ball point pen, a desk calendar pad, or a 
cigarette lighter, for example, was an infringement on 
the rights of the individual to whom the item had been 
given. Thus it boiled down to the point where such im- 
prints were restricted to easily removed wrappers and the 
recipient soon forgot who had given him the article in 
the first place. 

From one angle perfection seemed assured. It was now 
a fact that no one was bothered with unwanted, or any, 
advertising for that matter. He was free to read and hear 
only pure entertainment and news, without having to 
turn the page or take a minute out for an ad or the com- 
mercial. The only catch was that the reader and listener 
now found the quality and quantity of the editorial and 
entertainment dished out far inferior to the standards to 
which he had become accustomed in the old days. 


Absence of Advertising Affects Others 


Absence of advertising was being felt by others, too. 
Manufacturers of goods and processors of foods found the 
going extremely tough without advertising to whet the 
appetites of millions of Americans with money to buy. 
But then, they told themselves, at least they did have 
national or regional or even local brands, and they could 
count on retail outlets to continue to stock those brands 
and on the consumer to look for their labels in the stores. 

Locally operated drug and food chains had still 
another ace in the hole—their own private labels — 
and for awhile it looked like reduced reminders to the 
public about national brands could be a good thing. 
Local customers surely would rely on those home-town 
labels for they had been backed by reputation of the 
individual chains. 

Yes, they could count on the customer making the 
right brand selection — until one day putting a brand 
name on a product was interpreted in Washington as a 
form of advertising. Why hadn’t someone thought of this 
before? And so it became a law to simply label the can 
of peas grade “A” or “B” according to government stand- 
ards. True, the public was protected through this by strict- 
ly enforced government regulations, and no processor or 
manufacturer could market anything which didn’t come 
up to snuff. 

But again the worm was turning. Those manufacturers 
and processors and even the local supermarket people 
discovered that with everybody’s products looking alike 
on the shelves it soon became a hit or miss proposition 
with distribution, and retailers didn’t always order in fair 
proportion from every seller; so some of the suppliers 
began going out of business. 

And now those private labels of the chains didn’t 
exist and their profit margins were wiped out, too. 

In other fields, manufacturers and retailers were hay- 
ing similar problems without brand name merchandise. 
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That old-fashioned planned obsolescence in the automo- 
bile business, for example, was over and done with. Now 
body lines and comfort and safety features remained the 
same year after year. The public was entitled to this pro- 
tection against feeling they had to buy a new car every 
few years to stay in style. And this leaked over into the 
appliance industry, the clothing business, and so on. 
Every year saw still more of the same refrigerators, 
kitchen ranges, suits and dresses, and packaged foods 
come off the assembly lines. No more race to keep ahead 
of the competition with new ideas and clever advertising. 
No race? No reason, finally, for the consumer had lost 
interest and ynade the older models do until some firms 
went out of/business and then the public awakened to the 
fact that nobody was creating a demand for new goods, 
and that as a result, jobs were falling off. In a way, that 
balanced things, for national income had dropped and 
people didn’t have the money to spend for new things 
even if there had been advertising to make them want 
those things! 

More importantly, however, for the first time in 
history Americans were ready to listen to the preaching 
of a different kind of government, a whole new way of 
life, in fact, for wasn’t it obvious now that the free 
enterprise system hadn’t worked? 


Return to the Present 


Now we're back in 1961. I can hear some of you say- 
ing to yourselves that this is a fantastic picture, that it 
sounds like science fiction, and that it could never happen 
here. 

Well, I wouldn’t bet on it. In fact, I maintain that not 
only can it happen, but that it is happening and right 
now! 

Today advertising is the whipping boy in both state 
and national legislatures. Hardly a day passes when we 
don’t hear or read of a new proposal to “put us in our 
place” and protect the public from advertising. 

The 1959 broadcast scandals — rigged tv quiz shows 
and payola in radio — did start that ball rolling and it’s 
true that it never has stopped. There are people and 
groups with influence who refuse to let it stop— and 
they’re just beginning on the real campaign to sell 
Americans on the idea of a controlled economy — where 
some one other than you does your thinking for you and 
decides in advance what products and how much of 
them will be made available to you and how you will 
learn about them. 

What started out as deserved criticism of the few 
people involved in those quiz shows and record deals 
has been turned into so-called “public interest” on- 
slaughts against anything and everything connected with 
advertising in general. 

As you well remember, advertising as something evil 
in itself had sort of a star billing in a political convention 
in California in the summer of 1960. References were 
made to government “run by hucksters” and an era of 
“Madison Avenue taking over.” 

It has now reached the point that one way a politician 
in office or seeking an office can be sure of public notice 
is simply to come out in favor of either taxing or re- 
stricting advertising and marketing in general. 

The legitimate concern for truth in advertising has 
almost been forgotten. Now the spotlight has turned to 


everything from the fact that some big drug manufactur- 
ers make too much money on their products to the 
assertion that the way to cure the economic ills of our 
country is to divert money from advertising budgets and 
plow it into anything from general education to closing 
the missile gap. As Printers’ Ink magazine has said, 
“advertising and marketing are increasingly pictured as 
private interest opposed to public interest.” 

Pub‘ic figures respected for their past performances 
in good legislation are coming out with statements which 
are damning to the economy of our country, but which 
are sure to gain acceptance from the general public. For 
example, one senator is quoted as expressing views that 
the drug industry, to name one, does introduce too many 
new products, does spend too much money on marketing 
and advertising those products, and that the use of brand 
mames raises prices. 

Another example: the statement of the governor of a 
‘Western state concerning the fact that the state saves so 
much money by buying unbranded drugs that the general 
public ought to be able to save millions and millions of 
dollars by following the same practice. 

This could start a trend that would be like letting the 

camel get his nose under the tent to keep warm. If it 
makes sense to buy unbranded drugs, why not buy un- 
branded cans of peas and coffee, tires and batteries, shoes, 
or you name it. 
_- Nobody who has made such public statements seems 
‘to stop and consider that the brand name is the biggest 
‘insurance policy the consumer has when it comes to 
making certain he will continue to get quali‘y merchan- 
dise along with the purchase price. 


‘Advertising Victim of Witch Hunt’ 


Robert Wilson, who is the only practicing advertising 
-man in Congress, has stated that advertising is the victim 
of a Washington witch hunt. He is in a position to know. 
_ As the emotion-packed hearings conducted by some 
senators and representatives have shown, some legisla- 
tors will think little of freedoms long taken for granted 
by marketing men. The marketer’s freedom to set prices, 
determine what he will spend on promotion, and build up 
preferences for his brands, for example, is overlooked 
if there is a suggestion that the so-called “public interest” 
is served better by restricting those same freedoms. 

On the West Coast — in Oregon — outdoor advertis- 
ing faced the fight of its business life last November 
when voters were asked to cast a ballot on an initiative 
petition that would virtually eliminate billboards on 
interstate freeways in that state. Public opinion on this 
particular item wasn’t helped any by the editorial in a 
national magazine which suggested that the Advertising 
Council undertake a campaign to foster the total aboli- 
tion of billboards! Fortunately, for all of us I think, the 
voters of Oregon defeated this bit of restrictive legislation 
by two-to-one. Enough voters realized that what was at 
stake was not just outlawing highway billboards but the 
introduction of more government control of their daily 
lives, and they marked their ballots accordingly. The 
dangerous side of the vote is that one-third of the voting 
citizens of Oregon voted for the bill! 

Now, next door to the state of Oregon, the citizens of 
the state of Washington find themselves in a different 


predicament. They didn’t get to vote on the matter. No. 
someone else did their thinking — and _ talking — for 
them. The Washington State Legislature has enacted 
Senate Bill No. 189 — and now it has become a law to 
apply the federal standards on the interstate highway 
systems in that state. Thus, Washington has become the 
second state in the Union to accept government handout 
in exchange for control of billboards. Mervland was the 
first state to do so, and surely others will fol'ow. In my 
own state of Colorado, we had a bill pronosed which 
would have authorized the State of Colorado to buy up 
rights for 660 feet on each side of interstate highways 
in order to take advantage of this federal bonus. For- 
tunately, it died before it reached the floor, but it’s 
sure to come up again in the next session if the govern- 
ment’s offer still stands. 

Of course legislation designed to restrict advertising 
is not limited to outdoor boards by any means — to the 
contrary. In Colorado again, this year a bill was written 
which would have levied fines of $1,000 for each count 
where untruthful advertising was concerned, and would 
have made the medium which carried such advertising 
liable for the same fine. Thus a newspaper, radio or tv 
station, magazine, or whatever vehicle was used, would 
have been responsible for something the management 
could not know about in advance — the intent of the 
advertiser to mislead the consumer. This one didn’t come 
up for a vote, either, but you can see how many and 
varied are the ways writers of proposed legislation ap- 
proach the idea. 

How do these things get rolling? Usually, the spon- 
sor of a bill to restrict advertising picks out a single 
part of the over-all business and concentrates his fire 
there. That way, he seems to be trying to correct a 
particular wrong against the public. And there’s the 
secret. Only those in that one phase of advertising pay 
any serious attention to what’s happening. It doesn’t 
excite the rest of us because it isn’t directed at our pay 
check. But it should concern us. We should realize that 
what hamstrings one part of the industry will surely hurt 
all of us, and the economy of our country as well, in the 
long run. 


Advertisers Should Defend Each Other 


As advertising men and women, we should never 
tolerate unwarranted attacks on any part of the industry. 
Keeping quiet and failing to defend your fellow ad man’s 
case is just about as bad as openly agreeing with the 
criticism. Of course no one would ask any of us to 
defend some practice we know to be wrong. In that case 
it should be our role to point out the bad practice to our 
friends in the area concerned. But when we know there’s 
another side to the story, we owe it to ourselves as well 
as the other ad man to speak up and set the record 
straight. 

Why am I, a broadcaster, so interested in speaking 
up for the billboard people? Why should I be so con- 
cerned about the attack being made on the drug industry, 
the automotive business, or the optometrists? Why should 
it matter to me, for example, again, if the movie industry 
faces censorship? And if in the future, newspapers and 
magazines do come into the spotlight of investigations 
and restrictions are put on the publishers where advertis- 
ing and even editorial content are concerned? 
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The reason — to me — is a simple one. And, I hope 
you'll agree, a good one. It is because I see in this type 
of legislation and restriction the real threat of something 
more than just taking dollars out of our advertising 
pockets — or even putting some of us out of business 
entirely. I see a threat to all of us as citizens of a democ- 
racy where we have the right to expect freedom of speech 
whether it’s on the platform or through an ad to sell a 
product or an idea to the public. After all, you know, you 
and I are the public. If we sit by and say nothing, do 
nothing, the planners and the hard core of men and 
women in government who believe they should do our 
thinking for us will do it. And soon it may not be up to 
the general public to decide whether they like the ads, 
the programs, the editorials, on our broadcasting sta- 
tions and newspapers and magazines, but rather a situa- 
tion where they'll have no choice and it'll be a “take 
what’s best for you from the government” point of view. 

Now what can we do to influence the present think- 
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ing, to prevent this prediction from coming true by 1980 
or sooner? I believe there are three main areas of 
activity for you and me. First, better self-regulation every 
step of the way — greater insistence on the part of the? 
advertiser, the agency, and the media that all advertising | 
reflect the highest standards of truth and believability., 
Next, more information for the general public about the> 
role of advertising and marketing in our high standard | 
of living. This can be done through editorials in pub-} 
lications and on the air and through use of the fine ads) 
prepared for all media by the AFA and AAW Advertis-. 
ing Week committee. And finally, we owe it to the men 
and women who represent us in state and national legis-; 
latures to give them the facts on our industry and point; 
out the dangers of more controls. Those legislators are} 
trying to do a good job — they’re intelligent and hard! 
working for the most part — and once they have those: 
facts from us, I have every confidence they will act with) 
conviction when the restrictive bills come up for the vote. | 


